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Notes and Documents 


THE OLD ENGLISH CHABTEBS TO ST. DENIS. 

In 1625 Doublet printed at the end of his history of the abbey 
of St. Denis a valuable series of 600 charters derived from the 
archives of that famous monastery . 1 Doublet was, in Mabillon’s 
words, bonus ac simplex , s printing in an uncritical way whatsoever 
came into his hands. Hence he included many palpable forgeries 
of Merowingian and other charters, which were to a large extent 
the source of Papebroch’s too universal disbelief in the authen¬ 
ticity of early monastic charters.* Papebroch’s conclusions were 
contested by Mabillon, whose great work was in a great measure 
founded upon the archives of St. Denis . 4 The question of the au¬ 
thenticity of some of the charters printed by Doublet, which still 
excites keen interest, will probably continue to be disputed until the 
Germans or French produce a satisfactory collection of the early 
charters that are the common property of both, for, as in the case 
of our own early charters, no competently edited collection of them 
has yet appeared. 

We are not, however, now concerned with these charters, but 
with Bix charters printed by Doublet that profess to emanate from 
England. For two of these charters we possess only Doublet’s 
texts, but the originals of the others are still preserved amongst 
the ‘ Archives de France ’ at the ‘ Hotel de Boubise,’ Paris. Sir 
Eobert Cotton was acquainted with these charters, and Duchesne 
supplied transcripts of them from the chartulary of St. Denis to 
Dugdale, by whom two of them were printed in the ‘ Monasticon .’ 5 
Kemble in forming his ‘ Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici ’ over¬ 
looked these texts, so that none of these charters appears in his 

1 Histoire de Vabbaye de S. Denys . . . par F. Jacques Doublet, religious de 
laditc Abbaye. Paris, 1625, 4to. 

1 De re diplomatica, HI. o. ii. § 6 . See also Karl Peril's introduction to the Mero¬ 
wingian charters in the Monumenta, p. 0. 

* Propylaeum Antiquarium circa veri ac falsi discrimen in vetustis membranis 
prefixed to Acta Sanctorum, 2 April. 

' De re diplomatica, Paris, 1681, folio. 

* See Monumenta Historiae Qermaniae: Diplomatum I., besprochen von Th. 
Sickel : Vienna, 1878, 8vo. 
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collection. 6 It is curious that no Englishman seems to have 
examined these interesting charters until Sir Frederic Madden did 
so in 1838. As a result of his inspection, he published the 
text of the two earliest existing charters, and expressed himself 
‘ satisfied of their genuine character .’ 7 As I labour under 
the disadvantage of not having seen the originals or facsimiles of 
these charters, it may seem rash of me to question their authen¬ 
ticity after their examination by so great a scholar as Sir Frederic 
Madden. But the language and the contents of the four earlier of 
these charters, with which I am now solely concerned, are so 
contrary to our genuine Old English charters that it seems to me 
incredible that any one acquainted with Old English or with our 
early charters could for one moment imagine that they were the work 
of English scribes. Yet they are included without a word of warning 
in Mr. W. de Q. Birch’s ‘ Chartularium Saxonieum.’ That they 
have been accepted by French palaeographers as genuine is, no 
doubt, to be explained by the facts that they agree with the 
Frankish standards and that they lie so far outside the provinces 
of all the French scholars who have edited them. 

Before proceeding further, it will be convenient to give a list of 
the charters now in question, adding in brackets the reference to 
the Archives de France. They are as follows: 

I. (Now lost.) a.d. 795. A grant from Dux Berhtualdus to 
St. Denis of land at Ridrefelda in pago qui nuncupatur Successa, 
and of the ports of Hastingas and Paevcnisel, printed in Doublet, 
p. 718 ; ‘ Monasticon,’ vi. 1077 ; Birch, 1 Cart. Sax.,’ i. 850. 

II. (K. 7, No. 10.) a.d. 790. Confirmation by King Offa to 
St. Denis of lands in the port of Lundenuuic given by the brothers 
Agonauurla and Sigrinus, and of the preceding grant, printed in 
Doublet, p. 720 ; Michel Felibien, ‘ Histoire de l’abbaye royale de 
Saint-Denys en France,’ Paris, 1706, folio, pieces justincatives, 
p. xlii, No. lxii.; Madden, ‘ Arch. Journal, xxxiii. 861; J. Tardif, 
‘ Archives de l’Empire : Les Monuments Historiques,’ 1866, p. 68 ; 
Birch, ‘ Cart. Sax.’ i. 860. Described in Brequigny, ‘ Table 
Chronologique des Diplomes,’ etc., Paris, 1769 etc., folio, L 128 ; 
appendix D. to Cooper’s (unpublished) ‘ Report on Rymer’s 
Foedera,’ p. 189. 

ELI. (Lost.) a.d. 867. Confirmation by King Aedeluulfus of 
the possessions of St. Denis in Ridrefelda, Hasingas, Pevenisel, and 
Lundenuuic, printed in Doublet, p. 785 ; Birch, ii. 97. 

IV. (K. 17, No. 8.) a.d. 960. Restitution by King iEdgard of 
goods taken from the possessions of St. Denis in Hastengas and 

• Kemble most have gone through the Monasticon very carelessly, for he overlooked 
the important charter relating to WaUrdn’s foundation of he monastery at Wolver¬ 
hampton (WulfrUnc-humtOn) printed in vi- 1443. 
f Archaeological Journal, xiii. 856. 
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Pevenisel, printed in Doublet, p. 817 ; Felibien, p. Ixxix, No. cv.; 
Bouquet, ‘ Recueil des Hiatoriens des Oaules et de la France,’ ix. 
897Madden, * Arch. Journ.’ xxxiii. 366 ; Tardif, p. 146; Birch, 
iii. 277. Described in Brequigny, i. 432; App. D. to Cooper’s 
* Report,’ p. 139. 

V. (K. 19, No. 6.) a.d. 1059. Grant by Edward the Confessor 
to St. Denis of Teintun (co. Oxford), printed in Doublet, p. 831 ; 
Felibien, p. lxxxv, No. cxii.; ‘ Monasticon,’ vi. 1077 ; Bouquet, xi. 
665; Tardif, p. 171. Described in Brequigny, ii. 70; App. D. to 
Cooper’s ‘ Report,’ p. 139. Attached to this charter are two others 
in Old English (called by Doublet viette langue Esclauone I), which 
Doublet did not print owing to want of type. He, however, gave 
Latin translations of them by Camden. They are printed in Bouquet, 
who gives rather inaccurate facsimiles of them, and by Tardif. 

VI. (K. 20, No. 5.) a.d. 1069, 13 April. Grant by William 
the Conqueror to St. Denis of the church of Derhest, co. Gloucester, 
and confirmation of the preceding grant, printed by Doublet, 
p. 839; Felibien, p. lxxxviii, No. cxv.; Tardif, p. 179. Described 
in Brequigny, ii. 113 ; App. D. to Cooper’s * Report,’ p. 139. 

I have said that it is incredible that any Old English scholar 
could regard the earlier of these charters as the work of English 
scribes. The orthographies of the English words therein contained 
are so contrary to Old English phonology that it will not be neces¬ 
sary, for me to go very deeply into this question. The name of 
Rotherfield is written Ridrefelda in the first four deeds, and once 
in No. I as lladrefebla. The Old English form of this name was 
at Hiy’&ra-felda 8 (‘at the field of oxen’). The dropping of the 
initial It and the weakening of the gen- pi. « into e had not occurred 
in O.E. at the dates of these charters. Then we have O.E. Pefenesea 
(Pevensey) written Pcvcncsel, Paveniscl in No. I, Pete nisei in Nos. 
II, IH, and IY. This is also an impossible English spelling, but it 
is precisely the form used by the Norman scribes to represent the 
English sound. 9 It is quite as impossible to accept Successa in Nos. 
I and II as English spellings of Suftseaxa, gen. pi. (Sussex). Tho 
spelling ch to represent the O.E. palatal, c was not introduced until 
the Norman Conquest, yet we have Chickestra in No. I for O.E- 
Cissan-ceastre in a.d. 795. Then in No. I we have the impossible 
O.E. .personal name AEan-fric (blundered for .Ean-frv§ ?), whilst in 
No. II we read of two brothers named Agonauuala and Sigrinvs 

• It occurs as at HrySera-felda in the will of .Ethelstan .iEtheling, a.d. 1016 
(Kemble, Cod. Dipl. iii. 862, 36; Earle, Land Charters , pp. 226, 17), and as at 
HrytSeran-felda' in King Alfred’s will, l d. 880-885 ; Kemble, ii. 116, 9 ; Cart. Sax. ii. 
178, 21; Earle, pp. 147, 2 (from a late MS.) 

• Domesday, i. 19 6, col. 1, <£c., Pevenesel. This form also occurs in Benoit, Chro- 
niques, 87036, and in Rot. Chartarum, p. 94, a.d. 1201. The perverted form Pene- 
tuscl (Peuenesel ?) occurs in Wace, Roman de Rou, ii. 6632, Bobert de Torignl, i. 72, 
Benoit, 87992. Similarly Domesday writes Rommel for O.E. Rumenla (Romney), 
Oravenel for O.E. Oriifania (Graveney), and Benoit has Winceneul for Winchilsea. 
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dwelling in London ( Lundenuuic ). 10 Their names, again, are not 
English, but it may, of course, be pleaded that the brothers were not 
necessarily Englishmen." In No. IV we have Mdgardua, Edgardi, 
which Madden (p. 366) acknowledges to be a Frankish form, for 
O.E. Eadgar, and king's reeve bears the un-English name Togrcd. n 
We have thus proofs of Frankish influence. 

A strong proof of the Frankish origin of Nos. II and IV is to be 
found in the Latin in which they are written. Here we have 
spellings derived from vulgar-Latin that are common enough in 
early Frankish charters, 13 but are unknown in genuine English 
charters. The vulgar-Latin close o (from Latin 0, ti) is represented 
by u, and V.L. open o (from Latin d) also by u, as in No II, munu- 
mentum, numcupatur, munasterio, munachorum, and in No. IV, 
Anglurum, gluriosus, munasterii, preciusorum, Diunmi, hunoriftce, 
ulim, prepusito, buues (boves), eurum, perh&rrescens, dispunant, 
nustrum, putestate, pussessio, munachue, whilst V.L. closed o is re¬ 
tained in sepolcra and excobant. Such spellings are common in 
Frankish deeds up to the ninth century, but are not to be expected 
in this profusion in the tenth. 

But we have not only this strong evidence of Frankish origin, 
but even more conclusive testimony that the four earlier charters 
were fabricated in France. This is to be found in the imitation of 
formulae of the Frankish chancery, which are altogether unknown 
in genuine Old English charters. One of the most marked contrasts 
between Frankish and Old English charters is that the former 
mention the writer of the charter, and the latter never do. 14 Yet 

'• Madden (Arch. Journal, xiii. 869, n. 8) explains this as meaning Sandwich, in 
- which he is followed by Biroh. This arises from a baseless connexion of this grant 
with the Botherfield and Pevensey grant. Bat it is quite a separate grant, and there can 
be no valid reason for holding Lundenuuic to mean any other place than London, 
which is called by this very name in the laws of HI Where and Eadrio, c. 10 (Schmid, 
Gesetse, p. 14), in Ohron. A, anno 004, and in other cases. This needless snggestion 
of Madden’s has led Mr. Birch to the even more needless one that the vicus Lundonie 
of 857, Cart. Sax., ii. 96, means ‘ probably Lundenwic, ijj. Sandwich, oo. Kent.’ 

11 The first name appears to be a Frankish compound of the name-stem hagna- 
which occurs in Frankish as Agne-, Hagnoald, &c.; W. Waltemath, Die frdnkischen 
Elements in der franeOsischen Sprache, Paderbom, 1885, p. 88; Fflrstemann, All- 
deutschcs Namenbuch, i. 677. It occurs in O.E. in the name Ragana, Ragena, 
Haguna. 

13 Togred probably stands for Dogrtd, by the unvoicing of the initial dental, which 
sometimes occurs in Frankish, as, eg., Tagebertue for Dagobert in a spurious charter 
in Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist., Diplom., i. 180, 197. In this case it is identical with 
Dograd cited by FGrstemann, i. 841, though the -red is English. The Btem occurs in 
the Frankish names Docfred and Dochar ; and, perhaps, in English in at Dogodes- 
toellan (Dowdeswell, co. Glouo.) a.d. 781, 798; Cart. Sax., i. 892, 19. 

“ See Hugo Schuchardt, Vocalismus dee Vulgarlateins, Leipzig, 1860-8, ii. 91, . 
tqg. ; E. Etienne, La Langue Frangaise . . . jusqu’d la fin du onriime siide, Paris, 
1890, i. 44; Th. Sickel, Lehre von den Urkunden der ersten Karolinger, L 142. 

14 Heinrich Brunner, Zur Rechtsgeschichte der rOmischen und germanischen Ur- 
kunde, Berlin, 1880, i. 161, 282; Julius Aronius, Diplomatische"Studien liber die 
alteren angelsdchsischen Urkunden, KSnigBberg, 1883, p. 12. 
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in No. I we have this thoronghly Frankish formula: Ego /Eanfric 
cancellarius scripsi, rclegi, ac subscripsi, and in No. IV an equally 
Frankish : Edilvihus regiae domus cartigraphus, iubente domino meo 
Mdugarduo, scripsi, et in auditu prcsentium legi et subscripsV 1 In 
No II Offa is made to use the Caroling sanction manu propria suiter 
firmavimus, atque nostri anuli impressione signari fecimus . 1# Sir 
Frederic Madden was aware that this clause ‘ was borrowed from 
the Franks, as is shown in the diplomas of Pepin and Charlemagne,’ 
but so strong were his powers of belief that this did not prevent 
him from maintaining that the bust on this ring was ‘ really a 
portrait of the Mercian monarch.’ Of course, when he had got so 
far, it was easy to see that the face admirably reflected the features 
of Offa, as described by his Yi a, acie perspicax oculorum. He 
was aware that the corresponding Frankish seals were formed from 
Roman portrait gems, 17 having at this time no pretence to be con¬ 
sidered portraits. To support the authenticity of this charter, he 
endeavoured to prove, not that the Old English kings used portrait 
signets, but seals. To apply his own words in reference to Hickes, 

‘ it is really mortifying to find so learned ■ a man as [Madden] 
indulging in such unfounded and idle conjectures.’ 

The existence of portrait seals attached en placard to Nos. II 
and IV, and the fact that Doublet describes similar seals as 
attached to Nos. I and HI, should have alone sufficed to throw 
doubt upon these charters. Yet casts of the seals of Nos. H and IV 
are in the British Museum, and have been given to the world as 
genuine in the series of photographs and in the ‘ Catalogue of Seals,’ 
whilst Mr. Birch, the editor of the catalogue, reproduces Madden’s 
engravings of these seals in the ‘ Cartularium Saxonicum.’ In no 
case is a whisper of the extremely suspicious character of these 
seals given. All this is only too characteristic of the thoroughly 
uncritical way in which our priceless heritage of early charters has, 
with rare exceptions, been dealt with. Madden believed that the 
seal to No. I was ‘ undoubtedly the earliest instance yet discovered 
of a seal having been employed by the Anglo-Saxons ’ (p. 859). 
There could be no doubt of this if the seal were only genuine. He 
noticed that the seals of Nos. H and IV were attached in Frankish 
fashion en placard, but this, again, did not cause him to hesitate. 
To eiplain this he makes the childish suggestion that the seals were 
thus affixed ‘ in imitation of the Frank usage, in order to render 
the charter[s] more valid in the estimation of the brethren of 

“ Cp. Franco . . . chartigraphv* relegit et rigellavit ; Habillon, De re dipl., II. 
o. xii. § 11. 

11 Op. Sickel, Urkunden der ere ten Karolinger, i. 193. Farther Frankish traces are 
the praeeentibus et fuiuris of I HI., and probably the title gloriosus in Nos. II and IV. 

11 Thus Pippin used as his signet a Unman gem bearing a mast of BacchoB, 
Carloman one bearing a Bacchante, and Charles the Great one bearing a portrait of 
the emperor Commodns; Sickel, i. 349. 
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St. Denis,’ whose archives bristled with forgeries of early charters. 
He notices that the seals are attached in a manner different from 
that of the Carolings, ‘ for instead of the wax being laid on above 
and beneath the parchment, in both instances before ns another 
small piece of parchment has been stitched on to the charter, on 
the spot where the seal was intended to be impressed . . . and the 
wax then being affixed, the impression of the seal was taken, after 
which the ends of the smaller piece of parchment were folded over 
it, so as to form a sort of chemise or covering’ (p. 867). His 
explanation of this is that ‘ this unnsnal mode of attaching the Beals 
seems to have been adopted for the express purpose of protecting 
them from injury during their transit from England to the monas¬ 
tery of St. Denis ’ (p. 888). But he does not show how this would 
protect the seals, or why it was that similar precautions were never 
required in the numberless other instances when sealed documents 
crossed into France. There is a much more obvious explanation. 
Frankish seals were secured by the wax in which they were 
impressed going through a cross-cut in the parchment to the 
back, so that it was impossible to detach them without breaking 
them. The fabricators of these charters, deeming that seals were 
necessary to them, could only procure them by cutting the seals 
and pieces of the parchment to which they were attached from 
other deeds and then sewing the parchments and seals on to these 
charters. 18 It may be mere accident that these seals have only the 
inscription BEX 19 upon them, but the suspicious way in which 
they are attached to the charters certainly suggests that the kings’ 
names were intentionally erased.* 

There are other suspicious features about the four earlier char¬ 
ters, which it is hardly necessary to discuss. But it is noteworthy 
that No: IH makes iEthulwulf in a.d. 857 give de thesauro nostro 
viginti inarcas auri. Now as the mark was introduced into England 
by the Northmen, it could hardly be familiar to the king of Wessex 
in 857. It is not mentioned in France until 1098, S1 which suggests 
that this charter was composed about that date. 

There are, however, a few points that seem to prove that though 
these four charters are Frankish productions, they relate to actual 
grants. In No. H the witnesses are such as occur in genuine 

11 Upon the method of attaching Frankish seals, see Siokel, i. 844. 

” Mi. Birch, in the Museum Catalogue of Seals, gives the inscription on Edgar’s 
seal aa . AB . . . EX.’ There is no AB in the engraving. 

■ Madden cites a note of Sir Bobert Cotton’s to prove that Offa’s name had already 
disappeared from the seal. 

° Lo Blanc, Trails historique da Monnoya de France, Amsterdam, 1693, p. 150. 
This passage in No. III., which is quoted in Ducange, has led Falkmann, Om M&U och 
Vigt i Sverige, Stockholm, 1884, i. 847, to believe that the Northmen borrowed the 
mark from England, an opinion shared by Holmboe, in Schive, Norgce Monlcr i 
Middelalderen, p. iv. 
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charters of Offa. St. Denis had no possessions in either Kother- 
field or Pevensey at the time of Domesday, and there -would seem 
to be no reason for forging these charters unless the monastery 
had some property in the places to which they relate. Hence they 
must be of earlier date than Domesday. The supposition that these 
charters were drawn up by Frankish monks, and attested by the 
king, is precluded by the fact that the writing is ascribed in two of 
them to imaginary English chancellors. Thus we can only con¬ 
clude that they are later French fabrications, which may relate to 
real transactions, but which are certainly not copies of lost English 
originals, M although, as Madden remarks, the English letters, 
h I>. r> an< i P are used in Offa’s charter. 

W. H. Stevenson. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE PROVINCIAL MINISTERS OF THE FRIARS 
MINOR IN ENGLAND. 

The royal assent was required to confirm the election of abbots 
and priors of the endowed orders ; but the crown never put forward 
a claim to exert a similar influence over the election of the masters 
and ministers, the priors and wardens of the mendicant orders. 
Consequently no notice of the elections of the latter occur in the 
public records. No dates are given in the two lists of the 
Franciscan provincials in ‘ Mon. Fran.’ i. The following notes are 
derived from a variety of sources and leave more gaps than they 
fill up. I follow the list of ministers as given in the Regist. 
Fratrum Minorum Lond., 1 and in Cotton, Nero A, ix. fol. 108; * and 
confine myself to dates bearing on their tenure of office. 

1. AgneUm, 1224-1285. Wadding says he was appointed at 
the Chapter Storearum, 1219; the only authority for this is the 
general statement of the Three Companions that on this occasion 
* ministers were elected and sent out with the brethren into all the 
provinces of the world in which the catholic faith was observed.’ * 
The letter of obedience of Bt. Francis to Agnellus given by 
Wadding is not dated. 4 It is certain that Agnellus did not come to 
England till 1224. 5 His death, according to Eccleston, 6 was due to 
his exertions to bring about peace between the king and the earl 
marshal; he undertook this work on 22 Dec. 1238. 7 Eccleston 8 

3 The same may be said of many English charters forged after the Conquest, in 
which French formula , Ac., appear, as, e.g., in ^Ethelbert’s grant to Canterbury, a.d. 
605, which is attested by a refercndarius, whilst a later scribe has converted another 
Fra nkish official into Qraphio comes ; Cod. Dipl. i. 4 ; Cart. Sax. i. 10. 

1 Mon. Franc, i. 687-9. ’ Ibid. p. 669. 

* Speculum Vita. * Ann. Minorum, i. 803. 

• Mon. Franc, i. 6; Lanercost Chron. 80, 81; cf. Arm. Monastic!, iv. 416. 

1 Mon. Franc. i. 62. ' M. Paris, Chron. Maj. iii. 257. • Mon. Franc, ib. 
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